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did not differ greatly from those with which in their earlier
environment they were familiar. It is also true that when
a new element is introduced from the outside into the culture
of a savage people, they often seem able not merely to absorb
it but to some extent to build upon it. Such facts do not
affect the point, which is that while the theory of progress
requires that every human group, if left alone, tends inevit-
ably to improve its culture, all the evidence shows the exact
opposite to be the case, namely, that every human group, if
left alone, tends invariably to loss of culture and general
deterioration.

Tylor, in the place quoted from earlier in this chapter
(op. cit, ii, p* 48) says that degeneration in culture might
be shown to be by no means the primary cause of the exis-
tence of barbarism and savagery in the world, but a secondary
action largely and deeply affecting the general development
of civilization. In this he is probably correct; the primary
cause is no doubt to be found in the fact that man has
nowhere succeeded in freeing himself altogether from the
mental characteristics of the ape-like creature from which
he is descended. But this fact, though it may be a cause of
savagery, cannot be a cause of deterioration. We have no
more reason to suppose that a man has a natural tendency
to degenerate into an ape than that an ape has a natural
tendency to degenerate into a lower mammal. Nor have we
any reason to suppose that all men were once civilized, or
even half-civilized. What the facts suggest is that the natural
state of man is a state of low savagery, and that towards that
state he always tends to revert whenever he is not checked,
or forced in tie opposite direction, by that unexplained, but
highly artificial, localized, and spasmodic process which we
know as the progress of civilization.